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ABSTRACT 

Utilizing 1966 data derived froB interviews conducted 
with 6,500 tenth grade students froa the Deep-South (South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabaaa, and aississippi) , this study's prisar; objective as 
a multi-phase explanatory analysis of the relationship between levels 
of occupational aspiration and four selected structural variables 
vhich have been found most frequently to be related to variations in 
occupational aspirations* Considered to be indicators of structural 
situations vhich are associated vith long*run variations in 
occupational placeoent, the four variables exaained «ere: (1) 
father*s education; (2) father's occupation; (3) race (black and 
vhite) ; and (4) residence (rural vs urban}* Colenan's i&alti-variate 
attribute techniques and the **Sacktfard Elimination Procedure** 
developed in regression analysis vere utilized in a secondary 
explanatory analysis of the data* Ezamination of the four aodels 
constructed revealed that: (1) social class indicators accounted for 
the largest effect estinates; (2) residence vas associated vith a 
snaller, yet statistically significant portion of the variation; and 
(3) the effect of race vas negligible vhen controls vere applied* 
Application of the *'most efficient** aodel to black and vhite 
subsaaples separately revealed race differences in both coaposite 
effect estinates and the rank order of effect estiaates* 
(Author/JC) 
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STRUCTURAL KODELS A3!> OCCU?Ano:?AL KOBIUTJ 
^PIHAZKKJS: BACIAL VAHIATIOCS ES THE 
SEEP-SOOIH 

ABSTRACT" 

Coles!2n*s railti-variate attribute techniques and the "Bada/ard 
Klininatlon Procedure" developed in regression analysis fere utilized 
ia a secondary eaplanatory analysis of the occupational aspirations of 
deep south adolescents. M exasriitPtioa of the four models constructed 
revealed that; (1) social class indicators accounted for the largest 
effect estimates; iZ) residence ves associated vitb a sinaller^ yet 
statistically significant portion of the variation; and C3) the effect 
of race was aegligifcle when controls trsre applied, Application of the 
"laost efficient" model to black and white siibsair^les separately re^ 
vealed race differences in both coEposite effect estimates and the rank 
order of effect estimates* Intplication of these findings are discussed 
in terms of a developsiant perspective of occupational choice and hypo- 
theses for further research are suggested* 
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SXRUCXU3AL KODELS AJJD OCCOPATIOr^AL KOBILTrf _ 
ASPIEmOSS: RACLAL ViSnSICliS IN THE - ' 

I>EE?-SO»rH 

latroductloa 

SeXatively fes^ sociological enterprises bave received as nuch 
ez^irical atjtentloa as have the receat studies of the occupational in- 
tentions of youths particularly those of disadvantaged adolescents {Kuv^ 
lesky £nd Ohlendorf^ 1967), ?ast studies have generally focused on the 
occtipational choices of youth who bave relatively liiaited access to 
prestigious occupations. It has been thoroughly docuniented that Icwer- 
class^ black snd rural youth are underrepresented in the tiore prestigio; 
occupations CBlau and Duncan, 1967 and lipset, 1955); Ihe majority of 
aspiration studies on disadvantaged students Jia^be&n prlciarily con- 
cerned with identifying variables related to variations in aspiration 
lovels* Unfortunately only a mnieal aiitount of systeniatic multi- 
variate analysis directed toward evaluating the relative effects or the 

1 

relevant structural variables has been conducted. 

The priioary olijective of this study was a multi-^hase explanatory 
analysis of the relationship betwean levels of occupational aspiration 
and four selected structural variables which have most frequently been 
found to be related to variations in occupational aspirations, Xhe 
four variables incorporated in this studyT'father's education^ father's 
occupation^ race and residence^are considered to be indicators of 
structural situations which are associated with long-run variations in 
occupational placecenc* 



2 

Ccmceptual Model 

Occupational choice is an extensive process beginning early In 
life and continuing throughout the adult years (Ginzberg, et al* » 
1951: 62-95; Sodgers, lS66t 217-224; and Kusgrave, 1967: 36-37) • 
In the pre-adolescent period, the child selects those occupations which 
he perceives as being pleasurable (Ginzbert, et al#, 1951: 62), These 
early "goal-centered'^cholces^ are thought to be tentative, frequently 
very high in status and often unrealistic in temss of the actual occupa- 
tion which the individual will eventually enter* 

At various stagjss In the choice process, different t^pes of choices 
can be delineated* Although there may be a consider^le lack of con- 
sensus on appropriate terminology, and peihaps even the nature of the 
conceptualization^ for research purposes it is useful to distinguish 
between at least tt^o dimensions of choice* First, there are occupational 
aspirations in which the individual's choice is based upon occupations 
he desires to enter as his life's work; and secondly, there are occupa^ 
tional expectations in which the individual's choice of a particular 
occupation is based upon what he expects or anticipates entering as 

his life's work (Kuvlesky and Bealer, 1966: 269-276).^ ^ 

FoUcvlng the Ginzberg (1951) model, choices during the adolescent 
years become increasingly realistic. The range and type of desired and 
expected occupations are greatly narrated, and the adolescent becomes 
concerned with the ceans required to obtain his occupational goals. 
As he considers the necessary means required to obtain his choice, he 
:nay perceive obstacles or blocks which are viewed as limiting or 
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obstructing ch^mces of obtaining earlier^ "goal' centered" choices* If 
the individual perceives the blodcs to be insuperable he may tend to 
lower die level of his occupational goals* Purthertaore^ the severity 
o£ perceived blockage should vary according to the actual disparity In 
occupational chances existing in. the social situation* 

One group ox potential blocks to occupational attalnz^ent can be 
ope rationalized in term of structural disparity* As noted previously^ 
many adolescents have relatively limited access to higher level occupa- 
tional positions* According to this perspective^ it could be expected 
that adolescents who are characterized by structural limitations tend 
to vieu their social situation bb impeding occupational goal attaininent 
and would^ therefore be inclined to lower their level of occi^ational 
aspiration. Thus^ as could be anticipated^ students in the lower 
classes (as indicated by father*s education and occupation)^ rural 
students^ and black students would have the lo'^st level occupational 
aspirations* Extending the logic of this perspective^ a youth 
eicperiencing multiple structural limitations should manifest even lower 
aspiration levels* This assumption should hold true if Miltiple 
structural limitations have an additive effect on aspiration levels. 

The Data 

The data for this study were obtained frot? interview's conducted 
in 1966 with 6500 tenth grade students in the four deep-south states 
of Soudi Carolina^ Georgia^ Alabama, and Mississippi* A probability 
sample^ stratified by the sise and predominant race of school^ was 

6 
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utilized in South Carolina* Purposive sanpling procedures based on the 
socloecoaomlc characteristics of counties vere ec^loyed £a Georgia^ 
Alabai&a^ and }Ii$s£ssippi* This design insured representation of 
schools located in counties with lew sodoecoaomlc levels* 

lechtiique o£ \analysis 

The researchers utilized a nusiber of multi-variate procedures 
designed specifically for attribute data* These procedures alleged 
the ranking of effects of particular independent variables on a dependent 
variable and additionally allo:;ed for a coisparison of the effects of 
'different coi&inations of the various independent variables* 

Coinputation of effects vere derived from formulas provided by 
Coleman (1964: 189-24Q)* These computational procedures for effect 
esticiates were eicployed in conjunction with an adaptation of the 
**Backwaxd Eliisination Procedure** (Draper and Siaith^ 1966: 167-169). 
This technique allo'^ed for a systematic deletion of variables which were 
found to contribute very little to the estimate of the dependent variable* 

Bivariate Relationships 

Zn order to detenaine the comparability of these data with that 
used in previous studies^ simple contingency tables were constructed to 
examine the relationship between aspirations and each of the independent 
variables* Tests of statistical significance were contputed for illus- 
trative purposes* Statistically significant associations were found in 
each of the four tests as determined by Chi -square (See Table 1)* It 
should be pointed out that as a result of the large sample^ the Chi'^ 
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square saalysis yielded statistical sigoxficaace «hea there were 
relatively snail differences in the observed and expected frequen«s, 

(7able 1 ^out Here) 

High'^evel occupational aspirations were found to be associated 
vith high-lfivel fathers^ occupation and education, urban residence 
and vhite race. AXthou^ all the associations were found to be statls^ 
tically significant, it should be noted that the strength of the associa- 
tion in the various tests ranges from noderate to very weak (e*g*, from 
V = #20 for father's education to V = .07 for xaie). 

Although the degree of association was soniewhat less than expected 
in the various tests, the results generally agreed with both the theo- 
retical notions concerning aspirations and the bulk of empirical 
research relating aspirations to the four structural variables. Hunerous 
studies have found that the lower class student, the rural student, and 
the black student tend to have low'level occupational aspirations. Vox 
example, studies by Sewell et al. (1957), Haller and Miller (1963), 
^d Harrison (1969) reported a positive association between social class 
and level of aspiration. Studies by Grigg and Mddleton (1960), Bur- 
chinal (1961), and Sewell and Orenstein (1965) found that urban students 
tend to have higgler aspirations than their rural counterparts. Also, 
research conducted by Mddleton and Grigg (1959) and Sprey (1962) 
found that white students tend to have higher aspirations than black 
students. 
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TABLE 1. TIIE BIVAiaATE RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN LEVELS OF OCCUPATIONAL 
ASPIRATIONS AND THE FOUR STRUCTURAL VARIABLES 





Variable 

I. 






Cramer's 
V 


Description of the Relationship 


X CD Father 's 
Education 


* 

2 


290.90 


.20 


Students whose fathers had at least a high 
scliool education had higher aspirations than 



Students whose fathers had ljess*formal education. 



X (2) Father's 

Occupation 



195.31 



X (3) Resldenae 



X Ci) Race 



233,75 



A2.5A 



• 11 



• 12 



• 07 



Students whose fathers had high level occupations 
had hisher aspirations than students whose 
fathers had moderate ov low level occupations^ 
Very slight differences In aspirations were 
observed between students with father^ who had 
moderate and low level occupations. 

Urban students had higher aspirations than 
small"town» rural non-farm» and farm boys^ Only 
slight differences were observed between small- 
town, rural non-farm* and farm students^ 

White students had slightly higher aspirations 
than black students* 



Selected Kulti-Variata Cases - 

Each of the Itidepeadent variables were redefined In terms of 
"high" and "lov" states. The "high" state referred to that state of the 
variable which was llnlced with high aspirations^ aad^ conversely^ the 
low stata referred to that state which was associated with low as- 
pirations. Aspiration observations were taken in the form of the 
proportion of a given sub-class which aspired' to professional^ technical^ 
managerial^ or glamour-type occ^q>atlons. For each structural variable 
the following "high" and "low" states were isolated: 

XCl); High state = Fathers who had 12 years or more of formal 

education. 

LoiiT State ' Fathers who had less than 12 years of 
formal education 

XC23: High state = Fathers who had professional^ technical^ 

managerial^ or glamour occupations. 

Low State - Fathers with other type occupations. 

XC3): High State - Residence in a place of 2500 or more. 

low state - Residence in a place of less than 2500. 

XC4): High State ^ Whites 

Low State = Blacks 

A frequency distribution was carried out controlling on each 

Independent variable^ resulting in a factorial arrangement with sixteen 

sub-class observations- The first Impression that one receives upon ex-- 

aminlng Table 2 is the generally high-level of aspiration manifested by 

most students. The proportion with high aspirations ranged from .45 to 

.82* Approximately fifty-six per cent of the students in the most 
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"disadvantaged" sub-classL had high occupational aspirations ^ l.e.^ the 
sub-class composed" of students whose fathers had loif^level occupational 
and educational badcgrounds^ who' were rural residents^ and who were 
blacks* 

(Table 2 About Here)" 

Effect Estimates 

The^ next phase of the analysis was to partition the variation In 
aspiration levels* Utilizing procedures outlined by Coleman (1964; 
199-201)^ effect estlma£:es were comput&d for earh Independent variable^ 
as well as for random shock (unexplained variation). Intuitively^ this 
approach to estimating variable effects is based on the averages of 
differences in proportions between sub-^classes la which the independent 
variables were In a high state^ and the si^-^classes in which Independent 
variables were ia a low state. A composite effect estimate equaling 
the sum of the individual effect estimates was also calculated. The 
random shock estimate was used as an estimate of unexplained variation. 

The effect estimates for each of. the variables^ as well as the 
corresponding tests of significance are reported in Table 3. These 
estimates indicated that the major portion of the variation was explained 
by father^s occupation^ father^s education^ and residence. Also^ the 
effect estimates for each of these variables were found to be statisticaljly 
significant. The composite effect of .289 suggest that the model accounted 
for only a moderate amount of the variation in aspirations among the 
various :>ub-classes. 

(Table 3 About Here)' 

er|c 1 1 
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TABLE 2. PROPORTION OF STUDENTS WITH HIGH OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATIONS 
IN THE VAiaOUS SUB-CLASSES^ 



X(l) 


X(2) 


X(3) . 


X(4) ■ 


Proportion with 


Father's 


Father's 






High Aspiration 


Educatloa Occupation 


Residence 


Race 












.82 


4- 








.78 


4- 








.77 










.51 


4- 








.67 


4- 




4- 




.64 


4- 








.58 










.58 ' 






4- 




.55 










.88 










.48 










.57 










.51 










.60 










.45 










.53 






High State and (-> « 


Low State* 
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TABLE 3. COMPARISON OF VARIABLE EFFECT ESTIMATES FOR R)UR VARIABLE MODELS* 





Variable 


Effect 
Estimate 


Z-Score 


3 

Statistical Significance 


XCD Father's 
Education 


.099 


3.616' 


Pr [X*a)j^:0]<=^.01 ' 


XC2) Fafner's 
Occupation 

* 


.100 


3.652 


Pr [X*C2)^ 0]*=-.01 


-XC3) Residence 


.123 


4.492 


Pr [X* (3)^ 01-^.01 


Race 


-.033 


1.205 


Pr [X*(4)^03= .11 


Composite Effect 


.289 











^he cumulative normal distribution used to determine the probability that the population 
effects X*C1) differ from zero, the computation of effect variances was based on a pooling o£ 
sub-class proportion variances where each sub-'class variance FJ (1-FJ)/KJ (See Coleman^ 1966: 
205-210) • 
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The effect ^timata for race va^ not found to be statistically 
significant. In fact, even the sign of the estiriate was in the direction 
opposite to that expected. Thus, the original bivariate association 
between aspiration and raca disappeared i?hen controls were applied. Ihe 
original relationship siay be explained in terins of the disproportionate 
nuBsber of blacks in the Ic-rer education, lower occupation and rural 
groupings . 

Backward EIlMnation 

« 

M adaption of the Backward Elimination procedure (Draper and 

Smith, 1966) was used in conjunction with the inulti-variate techniques 

developed by Coleman (1964). The Backward Elimination procedure was 

originally developed as a multiple-* regression techniques to aid the 

researcher in selecting the best regressicm equation from a set of 

independent variables. As noted above, this is primarily a procedure 

which successively deletes those variables from the model which 

contributes least to the estimate of the dependent variable. 

Step I: The highest order model was considered first. The 
effect estimate for each variable was computed 
according to formulas provided by Coleman (1964). The 
Cc^oslte effect was alsq computed. 

Step 11: Probability levels were associated vlth each variable 
effect estimate according to Coleman. 

Step 111: The variable with the least statistical significance 
was deleted from the model (in this case the one with 
the smallest effect estimate). 

Step IV: The researcher returned to Step 1 and continued 

until all the variables were deleted from the model. 
In this manner, attention was focused on four selected 
models rather than all possible con61nations . 

14 
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The higfiest order nodel. Model I, consisting of variables XCl), 
XC2), X(3), and XC*) has already beea discussed* The racial variable 
was deleted in the construction, of Model II. I&ere was a slight increase 
in the nagnXtude of the cos^osite effect estimate over the first 
model. Ihe effect esfcinates for all three variables [XCl), XC2), and 
X(3)] in Model II w&re found to be statistically si£^£icant. The 
two class-associated variables^ father's education and occupation^ 
accounted for the laajorlty of the model's explanatory pc^fer. Tae 
va3d.able configurations^ the effect estiinates^ the level of statistical 
si^ificance^ and the coniposite effect estimate for each model derived 
froct the Ba<^ard Elimination is reported in Table 4, 

(Table 4 About Here) 

Ibe residence variable^ w^tlch had the smallest effect estimate of 
the variables in Model II» was deleted in the construction of Model 
III, The effect estimates for father's education and occupation were 
found to be statistically significant with a composite effect estimate 
of ♦270, Father's occupation was deleted, leaving only father's 
education in the last model. Again, the effect estimate for father's 
education was significant* 

Model II was judged the most efficient model of those considered, 
and was selected for further analysis. This model was judged as being 
the most efficient because it had the largest composite effect estimate, 
and because each of the variables In the model [XCl), XC2), and XC3)} 
had statistically significant variable effect estimates* 
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TABLE 4. SUMMARY TABLE OF THE ANALYSIS OP THE FOUR MODELS OBTAINED BACKWARD ELIMXHAZICM 



Model 


XCI) 

Father's 
Education 


XC2) 

Father *s XC3) 
Occupatlou. Residence 


XC4) 

Race 


Composite 

Effect 

Estimate 


EstlEiate of 
Unexplained 
Variation 


I XC1)+XC2)+XC3)+XC4) 


.99* 


.100* 


.123* 


-.033^^ 


.289 * 


.731 


II XC1)+XC2)+XC3) 


.167* 


.097* 


.082* 


Deleted 


.346 


.654 


III XC1)+XC2) 


.180* 


.090* 


Deleted 


Deleted 


.270 ' 


.730 


IV xCi) 


.180* 


Deleted 


Deleted 


Deleted 


.180 


.820 



* - Pr[X*Ci) <03 <i01 and «Fr[X*Ci) < 0] >.05. 
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Sub-Hbdels Sy a^ce 

To this point in the analysis^ the only finding that runs counter 
to previous research was that race apparently had little direct 
effect upon aspiration levels* This finding especially surprising 
because of the rather^ sharp disparity in occupational chsnces between 
whites and blacks in the deep south. It was decided to further inves- 
tigate the relationship between aspiration and race by treating both 
the white and black sub-groups as two distinct populations and applying 
Model ZI separately to each population. The resulting effect estimates 
for the white, black and total population are reported in Table 5. 

{Table 5 About Here) 

A composite effect estimate of .3d4 was obtained when Model II 
was applied to the white population, as an estimate of greater magnitude 
than that obtained in any of the previously considered models. All 
variable effect estimates were found to be statistically significant. 
The two class-linked variables accounted for the majority of the composite 
effect estimate; i.e*, the effect estimate for father*s education was 
.213^ for father^s occupation was *103 and for residence was only .068. 

However^ when Model II was applied to the black population, 
different results were obtained. The composite effect estimate was 
.258^ a value smaller than that for either the total, or for the white 
population. The variable effect estimates for father^s occt^ation 
(.098) and residence (.178) were found to be statistically significant 
whi-le the estimate for father*s education (-.OlS) was not found to be 
significant. Al^o^ the rank order of the variable effect estimates for 

17 
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/Co- 


TABLE 5* SUMMARY 


TABLE OF MODEL II APPLIED TO THE TOTAL, 


r 

WHITE AMD BLACK POPULATIOHS^ 

* 






X(l) 


X(2) 


X(3) 


Composite 


Estimate of 




Father's 


Father *s 




Effect 


Unexplained 




Education 


Occupation 


Residence 


Estimate 


Variation. 


Total 












Population 


.167* 


.097* 


.082* 


.346 


.654 


White 








* 




Population 


.213* 


.103* 


.068* 


.384 


.616 


Black 












Population 


-.018^^ 


.C98* 


.178* 


.258 


.742 




^*=Pr[X*(i) 


_<03 <.01 and 


°^»Pr[X*(i) 


<_03 >.05. 




• 
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blacks was reversed from the orderiiig observed in both the total and 
vhite populations. 

Analysis of 'Resldiials 

A set of predicted' proportions was derived for each model 
CColeEiaa> 1964: 195-197) • By coii?>arlng the" predicted proportions 

(1) with, the actual F (1)^ it was possible to determine deviations 
from tSie assumptions of the technique. Table 6 reveals C3ie analysis 
of residuals for Model II when applied to the total, white and black 
populations* 

(Table 6 About Here) 
Vhen Model II was applied to the total and white populations, 
relatively sriall deviations were observed in all the sub-classes- There 
was no deviation of .05 or greater. However, large deviations were 
obtained when Model II was applied to the black population. Five of the 
eight sub*classes had deviations greater than .05. Thus, it appeared 
the additive Coleman-type model has considerable utility in explaining 
aspiration levels for the white population and the total population, 
but appeared to be Inadequate for the black population. A refinement 
of Model II including multiplicative and/or interactional effects might 
improve the black model's efficiency. 

ConclT^ioos 'and Implicatidns 

The levels of occupational aspiration of theSe deep-south, tenth 
graders were found to be relatively high, even' in the more "disadvantaged" 
sub-groups. Vhen this finding is viewed in tetms of a developmental 

19 



TABLE 6. ANALYSIS OF llESIDUALS 1?0R MODEL II APPLIED TO THE TOTAL, WHITE AMD BLACK POPULATIONS^ 





Population 


P<123) P<12) P<13) PCD PC23) PC2) P(3) PC) 


Departure from the Model^ 







P(D Actual 


.82 


.Ik 


.67 


.58 


.61 


.50 


.54 


.49 


Relatively good fit [only small 


Total 


PACl) Estimated 


.79 


.70 


.69 


.61 


.62 


.54 


.53 


.45 


deviations were observed in the 




PCD-pACD 


•i-.03 


+.0A 


-.02 


-.03 


-.01 


-.04 


+ .01 


+.04 


various subclasses] 




PCI) Actual 


.82 


.77 


.67 


.58 


.55 


.48 


.51 


.45 


Relatively good fit [only small 


WhltQ 


P*(D Estimated 


.79 


.73 


.69 


.62 


.58 


.51 


.48 


.41 


deviation was observed in the 




PCi)-P*(i) 


+. 03 


+,0''t 


-.02 


-.04 


-.03 


-.03 


+.03 


+.04 


various subclasses] 




P(i) Actual 


.78 


.51 


.64 


.58 


.88 


.57 


.60 


.53 


Poor fit [large deviations Cd>.05) O 


Blacks 


P^Ci) Estimates 


.67 


.59 


.67 


.49 


.75 


.61 


.68 


.51 


were observed in five subclasses; *M 




PCi)-P*Ci) 


+.11 


-.08 


-.03 


+.09 


+.13 


-.03 


-.08 


.02 


the researchers were unable to 



determine a systematic pattern In 
the deviations] 



^hc notation used for identifying proportions is such that the numbers in parentheses refer to variables 
XCl), XC2), and XC3)* Xhc variable number appears when that variable is in a high state, e.g>, P(23) refers 
* t;a the proportion of students with high aspirations in the subclass where X(2) and xC3) were in a hl^ state* 

refers to the appropriate proportion In the subclass where all variables were in a low state* F^Cl) 
refers to the expected or estimated proportions for the various subclasses* 

'^For reason of convenience, deviations of *05 or greater were considered large (Coleman, 1966:199)* 
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frai2aworfc> there exists the potential for further lowering of occupe- 
tlonal goals. Apparently, e serious consideration of the nsaans required 
for high-level occupational attainment has not developed for the niajority 
of the students at this stage of occupational-choice development. A 
sharp increase in awareness of limiting factors followed by further 
lowering of aspirations probably occurs lAen the student nears the 
completion of high school and is confronted with decisions coaceming 
job placement, furdier education, isilitary service, or marriage. 

The laost efficient Colenan-type additive model utilizing variable 
X(l), X(2), and X(3) accounted for only 38 percent of the variations 
in aspirations among whites. Although recognizing that improveosents in 
measureinent along with die utilization of a more elaborate model would 
probably ^ise this index somewhat, it appears that these variables 
leave a large portion of the variation unexplained. Perhaps^ the 
in5)ortance of these variables has often been over-estiiuated by previous 
researchers, leading one to believe that other, inore important, 
variables exist at this stage of development.^ 

The effects of social class (father's education and occupation) 

on aspiration levels vas stronger than the effects of the other variables 

considered. The residence variable ranked second in magnitude of 

effect estimate. These findings suggest the following hypothesisi 

Lower class students^ regardless of race arid re^jdence^ teiid to 
perceive at an earlier stage in the occupational choice process, 
the limiting factors related to~lower class position than other 'p 
' types of structural blocks. 
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Hhea controls were applied for father^s occupatloa^ fadier^s 
educatloa and rasideace^ the original bivariate relationship between 
aspirations and race disappeared. Hovever^ vhen additive models 
utilizing father's occupation^ father's education^ and residence were 
applied separately to the white and non-white populations markedly 
different results were obtained for each population. The observed com- 
posite effect estlDates indicated that the white model had considerably 
greater explanatory power dian the zsodel for blades. Also^ the 
ranking of effect estlnates within each model was reversed. In the 
model for whites^ father's education ranked firsts father's occupation 
second^ and residence thirds while in the model for non-whites^ resi- 
dence ranked firsts father's occupation second^ and die effect estimate 
for father's education v^as not found to be statistically slgaificant. 
When an analysis of residuals was made^ the theoretical model corres- 
ponded very closely to the observed data for whites^ but differed 
considerably for non-whites. 

This analysis of models by racial groupings implies' that the 
theoretical conceptualizations concerning disparity as employed in 
this research provides a reasonable adequate explanatory tool for 
understanding aspiration levels among white students. It also points 
to the need for alternative explanations for non-white groupings^ 
i.e., the failure of the black student to follow the general aspiratlonal 
pattern which was found in the total population,* and the white popula- 
tlon presents a problem of rejecting, or reformulating the theoretical 
framework. 

4 
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It is^ of course^ possible that the original theoretical fraise- 
woik W2S iaadequate and should be rejected in favor of other fornula- 
tioos with superior utility* However^ this aXtemative does aot appear 
viable for the followiag reasons: (1) the findings of one study focusing 
on aspirations at a single stage in the developinentaX process can 
hardly be considered sufficient grounds for either accepting or 
rejecting the overall fraicevoik; (2) the framework does appear to 
explain adequately a significant proportion of the variation in 
aspiration levels asH^ng white students^ and to a lesser degree^ aniong 
blacks; and (3) the effects observed among the non-whites were in the 
general direction anticipated^ even though the rank of the effect 
estimates was different^ and the model had a relatively poor "goodness 
of fit*" Since the researchers could neither accept or reject the overall 
framework on the basis of the data analy2ed in this study^ two possible 
refornmlations are suggested which focus specifically on the black 
population* 

Firsts the non-white student may develop his occupational choices 
in a pattern that differs markedly from the white youth* In other words^ 
instead of one developmental process^ it may prove useful to speak of 
developmental types * The black student may begin to seriously con^sider 
means related to occupational attainment at a later period than the 
white youth^ and thus^ his perception of blockage tends to occur at a 
later age* Also it could possibly prove useful to look for mechanisms 
in the black student's family, community, school, and peer groups 
which tend to insulate the student from knowledge of the difficulties, 
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requireEsats, and limitations he laay face. In Giii2i>erg*s terminology, 
the fantasy stage of occupational development may extend much further 
for non-white youth as a result of the possible Insulation factors 
noted above* 

Secondjj there laay also be a factor which influences the non*^ite 
population in a manner which tends to keep the level of occupational 
aspirations relatively high> even when the hon-uhite student is aware 
of present racial limitations to high occupational attainment* The 
effect of the Civil Rights movement in the South and related changes 
In black adolescents* attitudes to^^ard black pride and black power may 
have engendered an atmosphere of optimism for these students concerning 
future occupational attainment* 
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FOOTNOTES 

Rotable exceptions to this contention include several studies 
vhlch have ecrployed path-anslytic techniniques,'Q^=S!£Sd^^«^ Occupa- 
tional and educational aspirations and expectations have been utilized 
both as independent and dependent variables in these vex? infonsative 
research ventures. For futher information see» Sewell and ShaiK^ 1968; 
Duncan, et 1968; Sewell, et al,, 1969; Spaeth, 1968; 1970; 

Wegher, 1969; Curry and Picou, 1971; and Chad Gordon, 1971. 

2 

This conceptualization is somewhat similar to the formulations 
of Raller and Miller (1963)- 

3 

A linear model analysis of the data was rendered impossible 
because of the different coding procedures utilized In the various 
states. 

4 

Exceptions to this trend have been noted for black youth. For 
example see: Middleton and Grigg (1959) and Plcou, et (1970), 

^The analysis of blvariate relationships presented in Table 1 was 
conducted on collapsed levels of a i^odlfled version of the census 
occupational classification scheme. Occupational aspirations were 
classified as follows: high aspirations included youth who desired 
future employmnt in professional^ managerial^ and glamour-type, 
occupations (professional sports and entertainers); isoderate aspirations 
included youth who desired future eiqiloyment in clerical and sales^ 
crafts and foreman and enlisted military occupational categories; low 
aspirations included youth who desired future employment in the operatives 
service workers and unskilled laborers categories. 

^Future studies which incorporate social psychological variables 
may ameliorate this situation. Current research indicates that such var* 
iables as "signif lean toother influence" and "ambition" may account for 
a sig^ificant portion of the variation for occupational aspirations. 
Future refinement of social-psychological variables and increased 
precision in measurement are necessary before these possibilities 
can be adequately explored. For examples of current investigations 
along these lines^ see: Duncan»^ et al.» 1968. 
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